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The 1942 edition celebrates the Silver 
Anniversary of THE WORLD BOOK EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA with 884 articles—over 
2,200 pages—revised or newly writien 
and more than 1,200 new illustrations. 

Among the important long articles, 
new o1 entirely rewritten, are Aircraft, 
Aircraft Models, Colonial Life in Amer- 
ica, First Aid, Flowers, Latin America, 
Lumber and Lumbering, Navy, Plastics, 
and Polls of Public Opinion. Twenty- 
eight new pages have been added to the 
article on World War II. 

“Bombs in Modern Warfare” are 


among 45 new pictorial diagrams so dra- 








matic and easily understood that little 
explanation of them is required. 

Richly colored kodachrome plates 
illustrate the Canada and Latin America 
articles, and 16 pages of four-color plates 
the article on flowers. 

In their service to American education, 
»ublishers of THE WORLD BOOK have 
spent more than $1,500,000 on editorial 
and preparatory costs for the encyclo- 
pedia—costs which do not include print- 
ing, paper, or binding. In this Silver 
Anniversary Edition they offer homes, 
schools, and libraries a reference aid 
which is not only the largest but the 
finest they have ever produced. 
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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Emmet Lavery, Leading Catholic Dramatist 


By REVEREND JAMES J. DoNOHUE, PH.D. 


Associate Professor of English, 
Loras College, Dubuque, lowa 








In a manner of speaking, it took Emmet 
Lavery thirty-two years to arrive at 
leadership in the Catholic theater of the 
United States. Yet, in the story of those 
years there is little enough to forecast 
the position that is his today. Emmet 
Godfrey Lavery was born in Pough- 
keepsie, New York, on November 8, 1902, 
of parents thoroughly Irish in spirit al- 
though their own parents had removed 
to this country before the Civil War. 
In Emmet’s early life, his mother, quiet 
of character and a lover of music, was 
the conservative influence. His father, 
editor, labor leader, lover of public life, 
was the stimulant. It is to the latter 
that at first he yielded. The law was his 
first ambition. Graduation from St. 
Peter’s, Marist grade school for boys, in 
1914 and from Poughkeepsie High School 
in 1918 led him, not as first intended 
into college, but into business school, 
which in short order introduced him, not 
to the quiet life of a counting house, but 
to a spirited probation first as sports edi- 
tor of the Poughkeepsie Eagle-News, then 
as stenographer to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, then as secretary to a county 
judge, and finally in 1921 as court re- 
porter once more with the Eagle-News. 
He thereupon succeeded, thanks to com- 
muters’ trains, in combining three years 
of journalism at Poughkeepsie with a law 
course at Fordham University in’ New 
York City. He took his LL.B. in 1924 
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and was admitted to the Bar of the State 
of New York in 1925. In the same year, 
he married Genevieve Elizabeth Drislane, 
a high-school classmate and graduate of 
Vassar in °’22, and the demands of a 
family budget led him at once to supple- 
ment the practice of law by accepting 
the city editorship of the Poughkeepsie 


Sunday-Courier. 
Nothing in the sketch thus far suggests 
the professional playwright. Neither 


stage nor pen had entered seriously into 
his youthful intent or into his education. 
In high school he had taken an assign- 
ment as press agent to a play and had 
carried a part in a Shakespearian pageant. 
In the family circle there was the mem- 
ory that his father had entertained a 
short-lived ambition to manage a per- 
former of dubious talents. Beyond that 
Emmet Lavery was to the world of the 
theater but one more young man of good 
background and of increasing prominence 
in his city. Yet, these which he calls his 
idyllic years as lawyer-editor laid the 
foundation for his later career. For his 
manner of life gave him time to act in 
the Poughkeepsie Community Theater 
and to serve occasionally with the men’s 
company which acted under Hallie Flan- 
agan in the Experimental Theater of 
Vassar College, and such experience 
awoke an absorbing interest in the stage. 

About 1927 he began play writing in 


earnest, but the first public result was 
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disheartening. He relates, in all good 
humor, that he more or less imposed his 
first play, Crusade, upon his colleagues 
in the Poughkeepsie Community Theater. 
It was a newspaper play with some rela- 
tion to local history and received an un- 
favorable press. The executive commit- 
tee of the company entertained a motion 
never to do a new play again. The mo- 
tion lost by one vote—Lavery’s own. 
But it was this determination to write 
plays and have them acted which led in 
1934 to the triumph of The First Legion. 
The success of this one play and, no less 
important, the nature of the play itself 
provided the initial circumstance of La- 
very’s leadership in the Catholic theater, 
but his acknowledged position has been 
won by numerous writings and activities 
in the years that followed. To speak 
only of pieces for the theater, he has 
since The First Legion released seven 
plays and one opera. By all reports he 
must have some eight to ten others, of 
all values, in his files, and to one or two 
of these it might even be possible to put 
a name. The barest list of his activities 
reveals how insufficiently the name of 
playwright covers his relations to the the- 
ater. From 1935 to 1937 he worked as a 
scenario-writer in Hollywood. From 1937 
to 1939 he was Director of the Play De- 
partment and then Director of the Na- 
tional Service Bureau of the Federal The- 
ater Project. For the first semester of 
’39-’40 he was visiting lecturer in drama 
at Fordham University, conducting the 
play-writing seminar which gave the 
Catholic theater a new play on Campion. 
In 1940, he was at Vassar, under Hallie 
Flanagan, as Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Theater Research, preparing 
the records of the Federal Theater for 
publication. In 1941, he returned to 
Hollywood for RKO. Now, in 1942, he 


is Resident Playwright at Smith College. 
In the midst of these tasks he has found 
time -to lecture, to editorialize, and to 
promote causes. Thus, he became in 
1941 Drama Consultant to the National 
Catholic Community Service, and he is 
an important figure in the National Cath- 
olic Theater Conference. He, if any in- 
dividual, founded the Conference at Chi- 
cago in June of 1937; his certainly was 
the most important single voice in the 
pioneer meeting. He has served from the 
beginning on the Executive Board and 
was elected Chairman at the revivifying 
third convention in New York, June, 
1941. In this leadership are centered his 
ideals and service in Catholic drama. 
The First Legion, the drama which 
brought Emmet Lavery to public notice 
and even to fame, is (to put its case 
briefly) an important play in more re- 
spects than can be considered here. The 
Bert Lytell production opened in New 
York on October 1, 1934, and ran for 
three months, commending itself more 
to its tense audiences than to the strange- 
ly inarticulate mewspaper reviewers. 
Thereupon, with notable and mounting 
success, it toured the United States for 
six months. Even more enthusiastic was 
the reception abroad. There was not only 
a London run, but a series of 250 perform- 
ances in Paris, high acclaim in Vienna, 
and an attentive public in Innsbruck, Salz- 
burg, Budapest, Prague, Lucerne, Zurich, 
Rome, Nice, Lisbon, and Buenos Aires, 
to speak no further. It has been trans- 
lated and produced in at least ten lan- 
guages, an attention accorded to few 
American plays. To some persons abroad 
it stands almost as the Catholic literature 
of the United States. Mr. Clayton 
Hamilton went so far as to suggest it as 
one of the four plays which ought to 
have been considered for the Pulitzer 
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Prize in its season. Although such as- 
sertions never come gracefully, it is well 


to note that this claim is particularly 
well-founded. That year produced The 
Children’s Hour, an expert play of too 
exceptional theme and Mr. Hamilton’s 
personal choice for the Prize, and Valley 
Forge, a poor play of considerable library 
value. These two might dispute any 
claim put forward in the behalf of The 
First Legion, though it is far their su- 
perior on the basis of impact wedded to 
idealism—these two might dispute, but 
not the other successes of the season, 
surely not The Old Maid, a good-enough 
play, the unfortunate choice of the Prize 
committee. 


It is difficult and perhaps misleading 
to summarize The First Legion. A mere 
outline of the plot might give the impres- 
sion that the play is a melodrama. On 
the other hand, the sort of summary 
which has become almost standard, a 
mere statement of its setting coupled 
with a maxim upon faith and miracles, 
might give the impression that it is no 
more than a study of special environ- 
ment. These impressions would be rash 
and inadequate. The play is a well-knit 
and orderly action against a full back- 
ground. Three close friends in the Jesuit 
House of St. Gregory are at odds with 
some of their sterner colleagues, and each 
of the three has a special problém. Father 
Ahern is too consumingly attached to 
the glory of the Order. Father Raw- 
leigh has let his mind return to the sweet- 
heart of his youth. Father Fulton is tor- 
tured by a too complete renunciation of 
music. The Rector, knowing that Father 
Ahern is not actively disaffected, appoints 
him to reclaim the others. He fails. But 
on the very point of leaving the Order 
his friends are drawn back by the as- 


tounding cure of Father Sierra, a cure 
which with the encouragement of an 


infidel doctor is taken to be a miracle. 
Father Fulton is instantly safe. Father 
Rawleigh falters again, but is too much 
under the spell of the supposed miracle 
to be finally lost. Father Ahern mean- 
while has come steadily upon a crisis. 
He does not accept the miracle. He ob- 
serves some exploitation of the event. 
He knows that the right-intentioned Rec- 
tor is bent upon using it in the canoniza- 
tion cause of the House’s founder. He 
receives with dismay the task of plead- 
ing that cause in Rome. Finally, he is 
assured by the doctor under the seal of 
the confessional that Father Sierra’s re- 
covery is not miraculous and that the 
doctor has encouraged the delusion in 
order to confound the Order. Father 
Ahern is unable to disprove the miracle, 
to halt the exploitation, or to dissuade 
the Rector from promoting the cause of 
canonization; he is unwilling to plead the 
cause against his conviction and for- 
bidden to reveal the source of that con- 
viction. His ideal faith in his Order is 
dispelled and with it goes almost his last 
hold upon faith of any kind. The death 
of the Rector in the excitement of their 
dispute, the reasoning of Father Quarter- 
man, the man whom he has most re- 
spected, are powerless to recall him. But 
he yields to a true miracle, the unshake- 
able faith and the few faltering steps of 
a hopelessly crippled boy who has come 
to the House sure that he will walk again. 
He realizes that “the biggest miracle is 
faith and to have faith is the miracle”. 


The action of The First Legion is in- 
tense and gripping. Its progress is swift 
and strong, sometimes impelled by curi- 
osity, sometimes by sympathy. It is not 
altogether smooth. Yet, despite some 
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delays for discussion, some liability to 
divide too readily in the middle, some 
tendency for its two intermediary strong 
points to compete with the ending for 
mastery, the plot has a relatively even 
pace, sufficient momentum to carry it 


over inert stretches, and a most definite 
structure. Its real secret is that our sym- 
pathies are engaged. We attend the 
difficulties of our friends with mounting 
anxiety and greet their redemption with 
genuine relief. 


That means for one thing that the 
characters are well drawn. And so they 
are. They are firm in outline, vivid in 
individuality, clear in motivation. It is 
difficult to praise one over the other. 
But there are two weak characters. The 
doctor is vivid enough, but he is far from 
clear in his motives. Father Quarterman 
does not ring true. This is not to com- 
plain that he is not true to life, for after 
all there is a sense in which the others 
are not true to life. They are synthetic, 
but he is artificial. The Monsignor prob- 
ably is the best character, and he has 
least to do with the action or, properly 
speaking, nothing to do with the action. 
Now, by no means least among the char- 
acters are Father Keane who does not 
touch the main action and Father Stuart 
who affects it only once, in the begin- 
ning, where he has the important func- 
tion of starting it off. There is a partial 
fault in the fact that these three excellent 
creations are so little involved in the 
plot, but only a partial fault for they add 
depth and breadth and enable the play 
to throw light upon the several problems 
which in addition to the mere plot make 
up its subject-matter. 


The sense of environment in The First 
Legion is very sure and imposing. It 


springs from the action, from the char- 
acters, and from unswerving devotion to 
the right detail, no less than from the 
supplementary stage effects of off-stage 
music, bells, the corridor busy with nov- 
ices and masters. Perhaps this back- 
ground and what happens there seem 
something of a distortion to the literal 
eye, but this is that synthetic life which 
by Aristotle’s claim is proper to the 
drama, refined to type and sharpened to 
dramatic point, scoring a spiritual rather 
than an historical conclusion. The very 
directions for setting the stage seek to 
attain an effect rather than record an 
architecture. 


The play is perhaps too candid, the 
characters too articulate, and we over- 
hear too readily to be entirely at artistic 
ease, but it is a feeling study of spiritual 
strain, the story of faith and obedience at 
bay, noble, sensitive, sincere, and beau- 
tiful. The Catholic theater of America 
has no better vehicle for men. 


In 1937, Lavery published Monsignor’s 
Hour, a strong one-act play, which 
brought back to the stage likable Mon- 
signor Carey of The First Legion. The 
Monsignor, in Rome for one hour, is con- 
vinced that he can save a soul by win- 
ning a papal audience for a most infidel 
young man, but the peace of the world 
hinges upon the pope’s deliberations and 
he cannot give audience to high or low. 
In a Vatican art gallery the Monsignor 
discourses to a shadowy “cardinal” so 
eloquently on the absolute peace of 
Christ that he wins papal sanction for 
the cause of peace and the desired audi- 
ence for the young infidel. For the 
“cardinal” is no other than the Holy 
Father himself. This simple tour-de- 
force generates a surprising power. True, 
the piece seems somewhat at odds with 
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itself when upon analysis it proves to be 
a sort of debate in disguise, but that after 
all is the intention. The idea takes on 
some of the sparkle of the sentimental 
fantasy which is its humble servant. 
Monsignor Carey, too, is at odds with his 
former self and becomes prodigious, like 
a figure in a mist. The supporting char- 
acters are sketched broadly, slashingly, 
all quite in conformity with the medium. 


Second Spring, published in 1938, is 
a chronicle of the life of Newman. The 
prologue opens upon a diffident student 
of twenty-one; the epilogue closes upon 
Cardinal Manning’s funeral tribute to an 
acknowledged giant among men; between 
lies an astonishingly adequate and com- 
petent visual biography. The chronicle 
play, both in the first and now, has had 
the multitude of its sins covered by the 
concession that it cannot be judged by 
the laws of plotted drama. But Lavery 
scarcely needs that apology. His play 
has a line of progress other than the 
chronological and a kind of structure 
other than cumulative. For every scene 
of mere historical interest there is an- 
other of dramatic conflict and pathos; in 
these Newman is more moving in his 
defeats than in his triumphs. Seeking 
conflicts, the author is moved to exploit 
the “diversity in holiness” of Newman 
and Manning, to the displeasure of Man- 
ning’s friends, who hold that the issue 
between the two cardinals has not been 
resolved and, with more show of strength, 
that the provoking of sentiments in the 
theater is beyond the control of even an 
accurate text. Be that as it may, Second 
Spring has its crises no less dramatic than 
those of The First Legion and no less 
universal for being factual, but for over- 
all effect it must yield to the plotted 
structure of the earlier play. 


The characterization is a major achieve- 
ment. The mere discrimination of forty- 
three parts, though some of them are 
trifles; the mere materialization of Froude, 
Keble, Pusey, Frederick Faber, Gladstone, 
Wordsworth, Wiseman, and Leo XIII, 
though some are momentary; the credible 
enigma of Manning; and a Newman that 
can surmount them all—as if this were 
not enough, there is many a spark of 
personality besides. 


The sense of locality is not strong, ex- 
cept perhaps in the case of Oxford upon 
which the dramatist had to toil inordi- 
nately. Nor do the suggestions for stag- 
ing make anything less than an exacting 
burden of the enactment of this crowded 
and flowing chronicle. This, added to 
the problem of casting, suggests that Mr. 
Lavery has painted himself into a corner. 
Commercialism and lack of common 
cause bar the play from the select com- 
pany of professionals that might do it 
thorough justice; lack of human resources 
bar it from many quarters where it would 
be most welcome. Nevertheless, when 
the Rev. John L. Bonn, S.J., directed the 
Boston College club in the premiére pro- 
duction, 1939, the Boston critics gave 
them appreciative notices, and even fail- 
ing such success the theater ought to 
welcome any sincere production of this 
absorbing chronicle and distinguished 
work of literature. 


Pie in the Sky, an original play stem- 
ming partly from the life of the Catholic 
Workers, received a favorable verdict 
from the people of San Francisco upon 
its first production there by the Catholic 
Theatre Guild in 1941, but its frank dis- 
cussion of the ideal relations of Church, 
politics, and labor has deterred many 
directors from attempting it. It remains 
unpublished. 
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Brief Music, written first as Daisy 
Chain, produced first in 1936 as Lark on 


the Wing, was published in 1940. It is 
in one respect the complement of The 
First Legion, designed as it is for an all- 
girl cast of seven persons, but in almost 
every other sense it is an opposite. The 
set is unusually easy for a Lavery play, 
a single scene; it is simple, too, but will 
not tolerate a clumsy hand and has a 
difficult property plot. The glory of the 
piece is in its characters. They are as 
sharply distinct as their nicknames. The 
friendliest among them are suitably re- 
created in the mode of Monsignor Carey, 
Jimmie Magee, and the girl artist of Mon- 
signor’s Hour; the unfriendliest present 
more or less of a new problem; they 
range form a new lightness of attractive- 
ness to a not too serious antagonism. For 
this is a sentimental comedy of college 
life and rather of the people than of the 
events in that life. “Spiff” the stalwart 
lifts “Drizzle” the dependent from the 
mood of self-destruction to the exalta- 
tion of a poetic triumph, and they fall 
in love with the same man. Their di- 
lemma is resolved in a fashion possible 
only to that environment. It is fortunate 
that the interplay of character is suc- 
cessful, for without the justification of 
Second Spring the action spreads chron- 
icle-wise over the last three years of col- 
lege. Though relatively unswerving, it 
lacks urgency and does a minimum for 
the play. Of this limitation it is un- 
gracious to speak. Brief Music is inde- 
finitely superior to the usual vehicle of- 
fered the all-woman cast. It is a delight. 
Its devotion to ideals is not explicitly 
Catholic, but the author’s own back- 
ground dictates standards throughout. 


Brother Petroc’s Return, adapted from 
the novel by S.M.C., was published in 


1940. This drama-montage flows expert- 
ly enough from its first flicker of light- 


ning to its last glimmer of candle, but it 
is curiously disappointing. It is charged 
that the fragility of the novel turns to 
matter-of-factness in the play, but it is 
more than that. Consider the staggering 
force of the initial device and situation. 
A young monk is buried alive, 1549, sur- 
vives in his tomb for four hundred years, 
and is torn from his grave in these our 
years of war to measure his tranquil 
habits against our broken generation. 
Grasp further the terrible drama of La- 
very’s first scenes. The tension of the 
prologue and the thrill of the exhuma- 
tion scene prepare for a perfect contrast 
of two worlds. But gradually it becomes 
clear that no penetratingly dramatic jux- 
taposition is to be made. There is merit 
in Petroc’s moving perplexity and pathos 
in the main thread of action which runs 
its course epic-wise offstage, and there is 
soundness everywhere. But there is 
wanting the poignancy and awe of an 
Ivory Door, a Dear Brutus, or a Berkeley 
Square. Lavery’s nemesis is his loyalty. 
He cannot transpose the particular qual- 
ity of the other art form, he is unwilling 
to exploit S.M.C.’s initial device in mat- 
ter of his own. He has given the Cath- 
olic director a play worth trying, some 
good incidental theatricals, some whole- 
some material skillfully unified. This is 
his strongest beginning and his weakest 
play. 


Kamiano, published in 1940 in The- 
atre for Tomorrow, was written in col- 
laboration with Grace Murphy. Its 
montage continuity and chiaroscuro ef- 
fects are reminiscent of Brother Petroc’s 
Return, but it has by nature many like- 
nesses to Second Spring. For it is the 
chronicle biography of Father Damien 
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from his arrival in the Islands, through 
his stubborn career on Molokai, to the 
moment after his death when Stevenson 
conceives his apology. It is a lesser 
brother to the Newman chronicle, some- 
times down to surprizing particulars. It 
is stronger in sense of locality, weaker 
but yet masterful in characterization, al- 
most equal in structure with fewer mo- 
ments and one surer touch of pathetic 
fire. Its difficulty is nowise comparable 
to that of the Newman piece. 


Tarquin is an experimental opera writ- 
ten in 1940 with the collaboration of the 
brilliant Austrian composer Ernst Krenek 
and demonstrated in manuscript at Vas- 
sar. It is the tale of a modern dictator 
stopped by a saint-in-the-making. 


It is too early to talk about Lavery’s 
latest play, Murder in a Nunnery, adapted 
from the novel by Eric Shepherd. It was 
given in May of this year by the Catholic 
Theatre Guild of Los Angeles, but the 
rights are restricted, as a Broadway pro- 
duction is due this season. The script is 
substantially faithful to the book and 
gives Lavery an opportunity to adhere to 
the close structure which was so notable 
in The First Legion. 


Many patterns make themselves felt 
in Emmet Lavery’s work, many more 
than can be listed here. In no printed 
play since The First Legion has he al- 
lowed himself a close-knit plot. This 
has been due almost entirely to the na- 
ture of his chosen materials, but viewed 
in cumulation it appears a mistake. Prop- 
erly speaking he has no love interest, 
though he has Father Rawleigh’s dream 
in The First Legion, a deletable engaged 
couple in Monsignor’s Hour, an off-stage 
ideal in Brief Music, an irregular mar- 
riage in Brother Petroc’s Return, a touch- 
ing case of marital devotion in Kamiano, 


and an opportunity in Muder in a Nun- 
nery. Only the device of Brief Music 
is an acceptable substitute. This limita- 
tion affects his popularity rather than his 
art. He is not economical of scenes, 
localities, properties, and effects; he is 
prodigal of space and time, of seasons 
and weathers; some of his novelties and 
simplifications suppose abilities that are 
lacking in parts of his natural market; 
some of his directed “impressions” are 
saving only of material and demand a 
finesse which in repetition becomes more 
burdensome than elaborate production. 
This is to state that case as strongly as 
possible. Even so, only in cumulation 
does it present diminishing returns, and 
its defence is that it is part of an edu- 
cational effort. 


That is for the debit side. There is 
much more, though it be said briefly, to 
his credit. He is an expert at difficult 
tasks. His characterization is excellent. 
He is an artist. He writes well, some- 
times as naturally as free dialog will al- 
low, sometimes as beautifully as a poetic 
situation will tolerate. He has imagina- 
tion, sensitiveness, nobility. He has a 
philosophy. 


His most important general attitude is 
that Catholicism is a life to be led, that 
the Catholic theater must visualize that 
way of life so that Catholics may see 
what they supposedly believe and learn 
to live what they think. His public 
utterance is concerned mostly with the 
theater and is largely promotional and 
constructive. He defended the Federal 
Theatre Project. He has actively pro- 
moted the Catholic theater, both or- 
ganized and scattered. He is not an 
Eastern provincial but is on good terms 
with groups all over the country and does 
not speak often in disparagement. He is 
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not an art-theater fanatic, but regards 
professional production as the normal 
goal of play writing. He thinks of Broad- 
way as the theatrical top market in this 
country. He does not despise the motion 
picture. He believes that the waiving of 
royalties destroys initiative in the writer 
and industry in the company. He has 
constructive ideas on numerous questions 
of general interest: the need for new 
plays and for experiment, integrated play 
cycles, combined art forms, the survival 
of the theater, decentralization, spiritual 
drama, historical plays, professional guest 
stars, theater research. 


As an artist he holds that content is 
more important than form. As a dram- 
atist he writes on an ascending scale of 
values, and his chief concern is with 
Christian heroes and heroism. Newman 
and Damien happen merely to be two of 
the heroes to whom we can put histori- 
cal names, but Monsignor’s Hour, Pie in 
the Sky, Brother Petroc’s Return, and 
Murder in a Nunnery are all susceptible 
of that interpretation. Only Brief Music 
escapes the formula and that no further 
than sentimental comedy demands. 


As a man he is interested in sports, 
music, travel, research, and home. He 
maintains his interest in law. He wants 
to live in a small town and be independ- 
ent in politics. Most of his work for col- 
leges was done on the non-Catholic cam- 
puses of Vassar and Smith and on grants 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. He is 
on good terms with Jew and Gentile. 


He cannot write without remembering 
that he is a Catholic and seldom without 
some particular espousal or purpose. 
Thus, deliberate plays: for all-male cast, 
for peace, for a neglected theme, for an 
unsung hero, for an all-girl cast, for a 
college group, for the little theater, for an 


experiment. It is perhaps a weakness, 
but his drama is as strong as The First 
Legion and his writing is as good as 
Second Spring. 
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In-Service Training and Staff Development’ 


By S. A. McCartuy, Acting Director of 
Libraries, University of Nebraska 








The literature on in-service training of 
librarians reported in the indexes of library 
literature does not appear to be very ex- 
tensive. I suspect that this is so because 
the term is relatively new and has been 
taken over from the field of education. 
It would be’ my guess, which I have not 
attempted to verify, that a careful ex- 
amination of the files of library periodi- 
cals would disclose a considerable num- 
ber of articles discussing subjects which 
would now be regarded as aspects of “in- 
service training” or would almost cer- 
tainly fall under the more general term 
represented by the second part of the 
title of this paper, “staff development”. 
It is not necessary at this time to demon- 
strate its usefulness. Librarians have 
long been aware of the need of all the 
training they could possibly get, they have 
realized that no type or amount of spe- 
cialized training would be a loss in the 
performance of their duties, since the de- 
mands that might be made on them are 
unpredictable. 

It may be worth while, however, be- 
fore describing some of the methods of 
“in-service training”, to take cognizance 
of the term “staff development” and to 
reflect upon it. One might, for instance, 
take the attitude that it is each staff 
member’s personal responsibility to look 
out for his own development. If he 


1. Address delivered at the College Libraries Round Table, 
Milwaukee Conference, June 25, 1942. 
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doesn’t, it is too bad for him. Twenty 
years from now he will probably hold 
the same position and be in the same 
status professionally as he is today—in 
fact, he will be lucky if he hasn’t slipped. 
I suppose few librarians in administrative 
positions would take such an extreme 
stand. But on the other hand, how 
many head librarians take the initiative 
in this matter of staff development? The 
most common attitude, I suppose, is that 
of sympathetic acquiescence. In practice 
this means that the ambitious make or 
get opportunities for personal and pro- 
fessional development, while the timid, 
the bewildered and the lethargic stay 
where they are and do the same things 
over and over again in exactly the same 
way. It seems to me that our libraries 
and the institutions they serve can ill 
afford this misuse of the capacities of 
their personnel. Moreover, there is no 
evident necessity for it. With stimula- 
tion, encouragement and assistance, many 
younger staff members could improve 
and strengthen themselves substantially 
along personal, professional and academic 
lines. They could then fill their present 
positions more satisfactorily and more 
efficiently, and they could be preparing 
themselves for more responsible positions 
in the future. At the moment I am not 
concerned with the means to be em- 
ployed, but I would suggest that those 
in authority take the initiative, that they 
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realize their responsibility in this regard 
and make definite efforts to discharge it. 
It may be observed further that this is 
a duty which can be performed with 
minimum exertion on the part of an ad- 
ministrator. All that is necessary is to 
advise the staff that the administration 
is in sympathy with plans for further 
study and investigation by staff members. 
Of course, this is merely the beginning. 
If the response is to be significant, sug- 
gestions must be made to some and en- 
couragement given to others; still others 
who are ambitious beyond their powers 
may have to be curbed. The job of the 
administrator consists first in creating the 
atmosphere which will stimulate interest 
and secondly, in sustaining and fostering 
that interest until the desired objectives 
have been attained. It might be argued 
with some cogency, I think, that an ad- 
ministrator is not fulfilling his obliga- 
tion to his college or university unless 
he has infused into his staff a desire for 
professional development and provided 
conditions which make it possible. 


In attempting to mention and describe 
briefly some of the methods of “in-service 
training and staff development”, it seems 
to me that a convenient division might 
be into formal and informal. By formal 
methods, I mean those which are, or are 
similar to regular university course work; 
by informal methods, I mean academic 
or professional projects of various kinds 
which are pursued individually and in- 
dependently. 


ForRMAL METHOoDs 


A discussion of formal methods of 
training librarians in-service must begin 
with training in librarianship itself, or 
with library science, if the term is ac- 
ceptable to you. The most common 
form which such training takes, on the 


in-service plan, is apparently the library 
institute. As you well know there are 
all kinds of library institutes and I shall 
not undertake to list and appraise them. 
Suffice to say that institutes range in 
length from short sessions conducted in 
connection with district, state, regional 
and national meetings to fully developed 
and carefully planned educational enter- 
prises which continue in session for sev- 
eral weeks; that they vary in content 
from the most elementary and general 
principles and practices of librarianship 
to the most difficult and abstruse subjects 
with which the profession must deal; that 
the spread of quality, while perhaps not 
quite so great, surely includes, at one 
end the mediocre, and at the other, na- 
tional leaders in librarianship and in 
education. Despite variations, all these 
undertakings are institutes, and all of 
them, or nearly all, serve a useful pur- 
pose. In general, I think it may be said 
that institutes are designed to meet three 
needs: (1) to furnish instruction in the 
minimum essentials of librarianship for 
those who have had no formal training; 
(2) to provide an opportunity to become 
familiar with the more recent develop- 
ments in special fields; (3) to participate 
in consideration and discussion of special 
subjects on an advanced level. The 
groups for which these institutes are 
planned are largely identified by the de- 
finition of the type of institute, and all 
are obviously not of equal value to every- 
one. Thus, a library school graduate 
would ordinarily be wasting his time at- 
tending an institute of the elementary 
type; while a beginner might well be 
completely lost at the sessions intended 
for trained and experienced librarians. | 
suppose the general “refresher” type of 
institute might be considered to be most 
generally useful. 
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Perhaps you may ask what application 
this has to you, to your staff and to your 


mutual problems. In my opinion, it has 
just this: many of you have untrained 
people on your staffs. Sooner or later 
there may be an elementary institute in 
your state or region. You should be in- 
formed about it, you should bring it to 
the attention of your staff, you should 
encourage those who could profit most 
from it to attend. We can all use the 
“refresher” type of institute from time to 
time when it is convenient for us to at- 
tend, if for no other reason than that it 
is a relatively painless way to have one’s 
views and information brought up to 
date. At advanced institutes, the view- 
point which you represent on many of 
the problems of the profession has been 
too often overlooked. That oversight 
can only be corrected by yourselves 
through participation in the discussions. 
I am confident that such participation 
would be welcomed. 


For staff members who have not had 
formal library school training a library 
institute is an opportunity which should 
not be overlooked. Far more important, 
however, if such staff members are to 
continue in service, is the securing of the 
customary one-year training offered by 
the majority of library schools. Oppor- 
tunities to attend library school may vary 
greatly in different parts of the country. 
In some cities, it may be possible to com- 
bine such study with a regular full time 
job. Where such opportunities exist, it 
is possible to complete the necessary 
courses in a year and a half or two years, 
without any interruption of work. But 
such favorable conditions are rather 
limited. Instead, it is more frequently 
necessary to take leaves of absence either 
for a year, or for semesters or quarters, 


with intervals of work interspersed. 


Leaves may be troublesome things for 
administrators, especially when substi- 
tutes must be secured to keep the library 


functioning normally. In my own ex- 


perience, the summer months are more 
easily filled than parts of the regular 
school year. The library schools have 
set up their programs with these very 
problems in mind, and it is now possible 
in most of them to complete the work 
required for the first library degree in 
either three or four summers, or two 
summers and a semester or a quarter. 
The means of acquiring this training 
with the least interruption of work are 
thus provided. It only remains to take 
advantage of them. The role of the ad- 
ministrator consists in bringing these op- 
portunities to the attention of his staff, 
in arranging leaves of absence if they are 
necessary, in persuading his staff of the 
desirability of such training, in making 
continued appointment beyond a certain 
date depend on the beginning or com- 
pletion of training, and in showing his 
own appreciation of the value of this 
training by salary increases or appoint- 
ment to more responsible positions as 
training progresses or is completed. If I 
may use my own experience to illustrate, 
it has been our practice at Nebraska in 
the past five years to inform sub-profes- 
sicnal assistants at the time of their ap- 
pointment that they cannot expect re- 
appointment beyond the third year unless 
they have begun their library school 
course in the meantime. They are also 
told that if they begin summer attend- 
ance at library school, they will perhaps 
after the first summer and certainly after 
the second, be considered for professional 
appointment as vacancies occur on the 
staff. Since there is a difference of at 
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least $300 in the annual salaries paid 
sub-professional and professional staff 
members, this hope of advancement has 
proved to be an effective spur. In the 
course of five years, four of our staff 
members have completed their training 
and received their degrees, and two 
others are continuing their work this 
summer. The two still in school have 
already been advanced to full profes- 
sional standing and salaries. Other simi- 
lar scemes may prove just as effective. 
The point is that if you adopt the plan 
best suited to your own situation, bring 
it to the attention of your staff and give 
evidence that you mean to make it work, 
you will find, I am sure, that many of 
your staff members will be only too happy 
to have the opportunity. 


For staff members who already have 
the first library science degree, similar 
methods may be employed to interest 
them in securing a master’s degree either 
in librarianship or in a subject field. 


To turn now from course work leading 
to degrees, I should like to discuss for a 
moment individual courses and shorter 
sequences of courses which can be prose- 
cuted while staff members are maintain- 
ing full-time working schedules. I sup- 
pose all of our staff members who are 
college graduates have an undergraduate 
major or majors. Sometimes that initial 
interest has lapsed; in other instances it 
is completely dead and has been super- 
seded by some other subject interest 
awakened by travel, by reading, or by 
the course of events or by an individual’s 
talents. If the subject interest of under- 
graduate days can be aroused again, that 
may be most desirable. If a new interest, 
especially one closely related to the spe- 
cial work in which a staff member is en- 
gaged, develops, it should be fostered 


and encouraged to flourish. The great 
advantage of college and university li- 
brarians is that, right on their own cam- 
puses, there is opportunity to cultivate 
such interests by enrolling in the regular 


college courses either as auditors or as 
students working for credit. Thus, a 
staff member who took some chemistry 
as an undergraduate, but who never took 
the courses provided for upperclassmen, 
may make up the deficiency now and be- 
come the library staff expert in chemistry; 
another may continue her work in the 
biological sciences, begun as an under- 
graduate, working to greatest advantage 
in courses devoted to the history and 
literature of the subject; a new reference 
assistant who will be expected to work 
with government documents may well 
take additional courses in history and 
political science; another whose interests 
are somewhat different may take further 
courses in the social sciences, art, or liter- 
ature. Such continuation of study has 
many advantages both for the staff mem- 
ber concerned and for the library. To 
mention only a few, there is first of all the 
extremely important fact that the in- 
dividual will be keeping himself alive 
and alert intellectually in certain subject 
areas—he will not fall into the error of 
considering himself a finished product; 
for the library, it means well-informed 
reference classification and cataloging 
service, and it means recognition on the 
part of faculty and students that the li- 
brary staff is aware of what is going on 
and has real competence in specific sub- 
ject areas. You all know how faculiy 
members expect librarians to be able to 
discuss the bibliography of their special 
fields with intelligence, and how fre- 
quently they are disappointed and lose 
their respect for members of the staff who 
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inadverently reveal their ignorance. It is 
true that the faculty expects more than 
is humanly possible; but it is likewise 
true that on all but the smallest staffs, 
with intelligent division of the fields of 
knowledge, at least a respectable famili- 
arity with the bibliography, the history 
and current developments in the fields 
of knowledge may be achieved and main- 
tained by the staff as a whole. This is an 
important gain all around and it is worth 
some effort to attain it. 


Most library school graduates have had 
some training in modern foreign lan- 
guages, but few of them have had as 
much as they really need to do their 
work efficiently. Such deficiencies should 
be made up at the earliest opportunity 
and special language interests should be 
developed. Nearly all staff members will 
find it necessary to read French and Ger- 
man intelligently. Beyond this, when- 
ever it is possible, individual staff mem- 
bers may be encouraged to develop their 
special competence in one or another of 
the modern foreign languages; thus, 
while all members of the staff should be 
able to read French and German, a cer- 
tain staff member may be recognized as 
knowing French or German particularly 
well, and as being able to give expert help 
in translation. With the growing em- 
phasis on Spanish and Portuguese, some 
staff members should certainly be en- 
couraged to study these languages. As 
opportunities may occur, attention should 
be given to Italian and to the Slavic and 
Scandinavian languages. I am assuming, 
you will note, that in Catholic college 
libraries there will always be someone on 
the staff who knows the classical lan- 
guages well. 


It should be necessary to argue that it 
is important for library staff members to 


be able to read books in foreign lan- 
guages. We have the books in our li- 
braries; it is our job to use these books 
intelligently and to help others to use 
them; we can’t do it if, to use a colloquial 
but apposite phrase, “they’re all Greek 
to us”. 


The taking of courses in subject fields ~ 


or in languages is one type of in-service 
training that is available to all of our 
library staffs. It is perhaps the easiest 
type of such training obtainable. It is 
likewise one of the most valuable. It 
can be made attractive by allowing staff 
members to take a limited amount of 
class work on library time, or to match, 
hour for hour, library time and free time 
devoted to class work. In some institu- 
tions, it may be possible to arrange for 
the remittance of fees on such courses as 
library staff members may wish to take. 
You will know best what is most suitable 
for your own situation. The point I 
would emphasize is that the interest of 
staff members in such courses should be 
stimulated, and they should be encour- 
aged to enroll, some concessions should 
be granted to attract them to do so, and 
some returns or rewards should be forth- 
coming for the successful prosecution of 
such programs of study. To do this will 
require initiative and resourcefulness on 
the part of the administrator. The gain 
in the efficiency and the improved qual- 
ity of service rendered by the library 
through its staff will, I think, more than 
repay the effort required. 


INFORMAL METHODS 


In considern . ‘xformal methods of 
staff developme: :, 1t seems to me desir- 
able to state at the outset that the pri- 
mary requisite is the provision of time 
during the working week which may be 
given to study projects of various kinds. 
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It does not seem to me to be fair to pro- 
mote the launching of such projects by 
staff members unless the library itself is 
willing to make some contribution, and 
this contribution can best be made by 
allowing a certain number of hours dur- 
ing the week to be used for this purpose. 
In some institutions, it may be possible 
to grant outright a limited number of 
hours per week. At Nebraska, for in- 
stance, we allow four hours. In other in- 
stitutions, it may be necessary to set up 
a matching arrangement, whereby a staff 
member is allowed one hour of library 
time for each hour of his own time that 
he is willing to devote to study. What- 
ever the arrangement, it is essential that 
it be definitely established and clearly 
stated and understood by all. 


The first objective in this area should 
be to keep the staff abreast of current 
developments in librarianship and in col- 
lege and university education. It can be 
achieved by providing library and edu- 
cational periodicals and routing them 
through the staff, with the understand- 
ing that a reasonable amount of library 
time may be given to reading them. 
Furthermore, the new books on librarian- 
ship should be acquired and staff mem- 
bers should be encouraged to examine 
and read them, perhaps not entirely on 
library time. But this is only the begin- 
ning. To yield the best returns, both to 
the library and to the individual, pro- 
grams of individual study should attempt 
to go beyond the reading of current liter- 
ature in the field of librarianship. 


I think I can best indicate what I mean 
by describing the program which has been 
underway for the last three or four years 
at the University of Nebraska. I do not 
think it is unique; I know of at least one 
similar program; I shall use Nebraska 


simply because I know it best. A staff 
reading program was announced several 


years ago. It was explained to the staff 


that the program was voluntary, that 
each might submit a list of three subjects 


in which she was interested, and after 
consultation, one subject would be as- 
signed to each staff member. It was sug- 
gested that it would be desirable to select 
subjects which, while appropriate to the 
library, might not be systematically cov- 
ered by the book recommendations of 
faculty members. Four hours of library 
time weekly were to be used for the read- 
ing and study program, the exact hours 
to be arranged by department heads. In 
personal conferences, the subjects of in- 
dividual study were determined and staff 
members were encouraged to express 
their views and their plans for study. It 
was explained to them further that the 
object of the program was two-fold: to 
develop special subject competence, and 
to build up the library’s holdings in the 
selected subjects. With this end in view, 
they were expected to study both the 
history and literature of their subject, if 
that seemed the better approach; or to 
read a wide selection of the current re- 
views, if the subject was largely of a con- 
temporary nature. In all of their read- 
ing, staff members were expected to make 
out order cards for titles which, on the 
basis of their study and information, 
should be held by the library. Such 
orders were to be retained until late in 
the academic year; they were then to be 
searched against the catalog, and cards 
for all titles not in the library were to 
be submitted as recommendations for 
purchase. A majority of the staff mem- 
bers took advantage of this opportunity, 
and we feel today that we have had con- 
crete evidence of its usefulness. Book- 
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sellers’ catalogs on certain subjects are 
promptly referred to staff members who, 


through their study and reading, are con- 
sidered competent to check them for de- 
sirable titles. Frequently, too, a staff 
member is so familiar with the library’s 
holdings in a specific subject that she 
knows at once what titles the library 
needs and what titles it already has and 
thus an appreciable saving in searching 
time is effected. Recently we have had 
this gratifying experience. A new course 
in Latin American history was an- 
nounced. We submitted to the instruc- 
tor in charge of the course a recom- 
mended list of books, on which the li- 
brary’s holding had been checked. He 
returned the list several weeks later with 
only about twenty additions on a total 
list of approximately 400 items. The 
explanation is that for several years we 
have had one staff member who has been 
reading and studying Latin American 
history and recommending purchases in 
the field. The result is that today the 
library is ready to supply the needs of 
this course with only a few additions of 
minor importance. Of course, we would 
have had some of these titles just by 
chance; it is not chance that we have 
400 of them. This is just one instance 
which has come to our notice. We are 
confident that the special subject inter- 
ests and the reading of our staff are re- 
sponsible for adding many of the titles 
to our collection, which from time to 
time meet specific needs of students and 
faculty members. 


Individual projects may take various 
forms. At the present time one of our 
staff members who has an advanced de- 
gree in English is checking certain sec- 
tions of the Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature against the library’s 





holdings. The proposal was her own; it 
is not as laborious as it may sound; the 
plan of procedure is designed to reveal 
the gaps in our collection, which, in ef- 
fect, will be a want or purchase list when 
it is completed. 

We have noted an important by- 
product of the staff reading program. 
Staff members enjoy it; they appreciate 
the opportunity to make important sug- 
gestions for additions to the collection; 
and most of them seem to be aware of 
the responsibility which has been given 
to them. We assume that their recom- 
mendations are made with care and on 
the basis of definite information. Indi- 
vidual titles may be questioned and they 
may be asked to support their recom- 
mendation. In relatively few instances 
have we noted lack of care and discrimi- 
nation in the selection of titles for pur- 
chase. This sharing of the responsibility 
for building up the collection may well 
contribute to a high spirit of morale and 
loyalty. 

Another means of growth and de- 
velopment is provided by active partici- 
pation in the affairs and undertakings of 
professional organizations. It may well 
be that librarians like other Americans 
are over-organized and spend too much 
of their time and effort on “activities”; 
but it is also true that through service 
as an officer or as a committee member 
in the local, the state or the national 
association, young library staff members 
have an opportunity for professional de- 
velopment which is not open to them 
through any other means. Staff mem- 
bers should, therefore, in my opinion be 
urged to accept appointments or elec- 
tions of this kind; they should be al- 
lowed some library time to carry out the 
duties entailed by their office; and, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Down through the centuries the librar- 
ian has made a substantial contribution 
to the advance of culture. If you will 
accept the classification and the indexing 
of the knowledge of the world as a serv- 
ice to make accessible the record of the 
culture of the ages both quantitatively 
and qualitatively, then the contribution 
of the librarian grows in importance with 
every passing year. We step into the 
Vatican Library in Rome and the source 
material for the student of the ages sug- 
gests culture measured in historic signifi- 
cance and in unquestioned authority. We 
see the research student at work in the 
British Museum or in our own little 
modest college library, and we are clear 
that the librarian has become a powerful 
factor in guiding and strengthening the 
undying record of human achievement. 

Unless we accept as specific and basic 
the service of the library in the preserv- 
ing of our Christian culture, we shall 
miss the value of a discussion of the 
broad picture of Christian culture in the 
present crisis. In the topic assigned there 
is very little need of a definition of Chris- 
tian culture. We see the ideology of the 
forces of the enemy drawn against Chris- 
tianity. The common enemy is basically 
anti-God. 

The crisis we face is tragically the 
product of the very antithesis of the 


1. Address delivered at the First General Session of the 
19th Annual Conference, Wednesday, June 24, 1942, art 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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things for which a library is maintained. 
Unless we seek the vital principle of 


truth and the ultimate victory of truth 
we shall find no solution to the crisis. If 
the library is not being operated on the 
principle of truth everlasting, we had 
better burn all our library paraphernalia, 
let all our books rot from disuse, and 
allow our indexes to be destroyed on the 
ash heap of time. The crisis we face 
today is the tragic culmination of the 
lie and half-truth. Christian culture is 
the struggle of man toward the light— 
the fight of the individual against the 
forces of evil and darkness, the lifting of 
the individual over and above and against 
these forces into the sunlight of God's 
everlasting truth. 


Well may we face the fact that Chris- 
tian culture is in a crisis. This creature 
we call man had made progress especially 
in Europe. The idealism and the ide- 
ology of the religion of Christ brought us 
triumphs of art, poetry, architecture, the 
drama of the Middle Ages. But tragically 
the half-truth and the lie have success- 
fully destroyed the culture of a great 
age. Nations are pyramided against na- 
tions and the most cultured of all peoples 
of all ages are engaged in the greatest 
death struggle of all times. The crisis, 
tragically built upon half-truth and lie, 
upon false philosophy of materialism, 
upon the very denial of the existence of 
God Himself is leading individuals to 











the tragic fatalism of inevitable chaos 
and disaster, the like of which the world 
has never seen. 


We Becin Wit TrutH 

Library service is far more than the 
indexing or the cataloging of books. Since 
our philosophy of life is based upon a 
Christian concept of the universe, we 
shall not leave unquestioned a _ book 
which might destroy the moral fibre of 
man and treat this book as merely an 
inert object of entertainment. Unfor- 
tunately, in the great quantities of books 
produced, the world, and primarily the 
library, is overflooded with these visible 
products of the minds of all men. Typo- 
graphically all books look very much 
alike. The librarian wants a library of 
five thousand volumes, of fifty thousand 
volumes, of a hundred thousand vol- 
umes. Physically no librarian can read 
every book to decide whether it con- 
tains truth. 


In so many matters inaccuracy and the 
false statement of fact, like the mountain 
stream, will clear themselves in the very 
settling of truth down the channel of 
time. The darkening of the intellect, the 
specialization in the sciences, history, and 
the arts, make an absolute check on all 
truth and the elimination of all falsehood 
in library service impossible. But the 
indexing and cataloging of truth exclu- 
sively still remains the ideal of the li- 
brary and librarian. 

If we start on the principle of truth 
as the guide for human advance, the 
service of the library assumes the func- 
tion of the living storehouse of much that 
is sacred in Christian life. That a librar- 
ian cannot be indifferent to the content 
or the authority of authorship is a vital 
difficulty of the librarian in our service 
in a Christian culture. We begin, there- 
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fore, on the principle that a library or- 
ganized for high school service, let us say, 
must be inflexible as a record of truth. 
At the college level there may be a dif- 
ferent approach to the problem, and yet, 
again there must be heed for the danger 
signal and we must dare to eliminate the 
book which destroys or undermines the 
interpretation of truth. For the research 
student on the college level we are clear 
that there must be the access to original 
sources. 


It was the great privilege of the writer 
of this paper to catch the gleam of great 
joy in the face of Cardinal Ehrle after 
the Vatican Library had been indexed 
through the aid of the Russell Sage 
Foundation. The students in 1925 were 
then beginning to come from Harvard 
and Yale to study original documents as 
authentic sources of information. It was 
in the spirit of the dissemination of truth 
that Pope Leo XIII opened the Vatican 
Archives to students of a great variety 
of subjects so that the Church might 
make her contribution to the student of 
the past for the youth of the future. The 
Catholic Church is never afraid of truth. 


CHRISTIAN VERSUS OTHER CULTURES 

Of all the theories and philosophies 
now crowding upon us in the world with 
very large danger to all peoples, we see 
in Communism the fruition and over- 
ripeness of a theory to be branded above 
all as the very turning point of civiliza- 
tion. When Communism gained the 
upper hand in Spain, there was a bru- 
tality and a fierceness born of the fiendish 
excess of atheism. Thank God, the tide 
was turned in Spain. But the cult of 
godlessness summarized in the word 
“Communism” combines so much of an 
age entirely unChristian and anti-Chris- 
tian that we must designate Communism 
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as the first and most dangerous of the 
group of cultures which precipitated the 
crisis. 'We can scarcely dare to think of 
the threat implied in Communism to the 
centuries of Christian progress. Com- 
munism dares to destroy so many of our 
basic ideals of the family, of law, of so- 
cial order, and of everything that is good, 
beautiful and just, that we dare brand 
Communism in no uncertain language 
as the one worst force now daring to 
raise its diabolical head against all Chris- 
tian culture. 

Next to Communism we place, almost 
on a parallel, the nationalism of Nazism. 
Unlike the atheistic Communist, the 
Nazi will not attack God directly, but he 
is willing to destroy the individual for 
the State. Yes, the Nazi would develop 
a culture built upon the human machine 
for life in a purely material existence. 
God has not been publicly defied with 
the brutal frankness of the Communist, 
but the State has been defied, leaving 
nothing for God. Here, then, is a way 
of life that is essentially anti-Christian. 
It is a culture of blindness and self-ag- 
grandizement akin to the brutality of 
Rome which could see man the master, 
but withal made man the slave of his 
senses, his appetites, his passions. 

The third religious and political cul- 
ture growing in opposition to a Christian 
theory of life is Shintoism. Since the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor we have seen only 
the military monster raised by the Shinto 
religion. We think in terms of the sub- 
marines, airplanes, battleships, convoys, 
air raids, military strategy of the Japanese. 
The great enemy to be feared far worse 
than the bomb and the torpedo is the 
fatalistic reliance of the Jap on his Shinto 
religion. We should face the serious fact 
that Shintoism has deceived an entire 
nation into the belief that it has a divine 


mission to save the world not for the 
red of Communism nor the black of 
Fascism but for the brown of the Jap- 
anese. 

Tragically our own American democ- 
racy as an aspect of Christian culture is 
not marked by an unwavering devotion 
to high Christian ideals or even to a 
steadfast seeking of the greatest good for 
the individual. Sorrowfully we must ad- 
mit that the specter of a selfish material- 
ism steadily raises its head and hampers 
our social and political progress toward 
a realization of the brotherhood of man 
under the fatherhood of God. Even the 
present war as a supreme effort to save 
our democracy from the despotism of 
Nazism, Communism, and Shintoism is 
giving comfort to those forces which 
glorify physical force and materialism, 
which place mere industrial production 
above human values, which are breaking 
down the family and the digrity of 
womanhood—all in order that the worth 
of the individual in the State may be 
preserved. 

THE LispraRy IN A CULTURE 

We were seated in a conversation some 
years ago and Christopher Hollis com- 
mented on our American college system. 
“You graduate for quantity in America. 
The college that does not graduate five 
hundred or a thousand seniors is not 
considered a highly successful American 
college. At Oxford I had only four stu- 
dents in my class.” The speaker might 
have emphasized the need of education 
of genius. Dr. Hutchins at Chicago is 
driving home to us all the need of quali- 
tative advance. To be educated, we need 
the presence of brains in our American 
colleges. 

Obviously, in a program of Christian 
education, the re-dedication of our col- 
leges to the continued growth of Chris- 
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tian culture brings the library into a new 


place of significance and importance. 
Even outside the Catholic Church seri- 
ous educators led by men like President 
Hutchins have challenged all education 
as needing religion as the core of true 
education. To the Catholic group spe- 
cifically, President Hutchins has chal- 
lenged the evaluation of our great heri- 
tage and the interpretation of our heri- 
tage as a birthright of the past for the 
generation of the present and the future. 
Dr. Franz Werfel, who is neither a phil- 
osopher nor an educator but a novelist, 
has caught very well this point of the 
need for religion as the center of educa- 
tion. Writing recently in the Common- 
weal he said: “No one understands this 
war who still believes that it is a war of 
nations, a war for living space, a war for 
the victory of certain economic or social 
forms. No! Not a material but a spirit- 
ual principle is at stake in this, the only 
genuine world war. Today the fronts are 
still confused and the further develop- 
ments are not to be foreseen. On the 
one side stands radical nihilism which no 
longer regards the human being as the 
image of God but as an amoral machine 
in a completely meaningless world. On 
the other side, on our side, stands the 
metaphysical, the religious concept of 
life, the conviction that this Cosmos was 
created by the spirit and that a spiritual 
meaning lives and breathes in every atom. 
It is indeed a war between the principles 
of spiritual life and spiritual death.” 


THE LipRARY AT THE CROSSROADS 


The older men and women at this 
library meeting remember the pitifully 
small library of our high school and col- 
lege days. Even where the books were 
not locked behind glass-covered cases the 
number and variety of books, to say noth- 
ing of the scheme of indexing and cata- 


loging, had not even begun to permit us 
to enjoy an organized program of reading. 
Unfortunately in the writer’s experience 
we had but little and that little was 
locked up against the user. 

Again, it is obvious now that the 
scholar of our day lacked a broad reading 
background, lacked a variety of Catholic 
sources in his preparation to write, wrote 
on limited understanding of his subject 
or produced pioneer efforts. So frequent- 
ly he evidenced a lack of training and 
background, and his products were de- 
fensive and little beyond the most ele- 
mentary statements. 


At present we realize that our college 
and high school libraries are rapidly pass- 
ing through the period of the accumula- 
tion of adequate subject matter in most 
fields. We have mastered the mechanics 
of arranging and indexing and most im- 
portant of all have taught the teaching 
staffs to interpret the books to their 
classes and to require the students to use 
the resources of the library. 


The librarian, with a vision of research 
and an enthusiasm for service to the stu- 
dent who must be prepared to carry the 
truth in any subject to a logical conclu- 
sion, is beginning to gather splendid col- 
lections of truly significant source ma- 
terials. We have in America now dozens 
of librarians who have sensed what the 
true meaning of background reading must 
be in the development of any of the 
many branches of literature, of philos- 
ophy, the arts, and the sciences. There 
is distinctly a new day ahead in what 
our Catholic library shall be and do in 
the years ahead. 


TrutH Witt Win 


If you as librarians and if we as pub- 
lishers can stand by the heartening prin- 
ciple that only truth is worth recording 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NATIONAL CATHOLIC BOOK 
WEEK 

National Catholic Book Week will be 
observed November 15-21. Because of 
war conditions, which have made such 
drastic cuts in time and personnel, it has 
been impossible to follow through on 
plans for a national program, so the Com- 
mittee is relying on the leaders of local 
groups to sponsor activity in their respec- 
tive regions. Reports on programs which 
are sent to the Editor will be published 
in the Catholic Library World. 


UNION LIST OF CATHOLIC 
PERIODICALS 

The Oregon-Washington Regional Unit 
of the C.L.A. has published a union list 
of Catholic periodicals, the result of a 
survey of the periodical holdings of Cath- 
olic Colleges on the Pacific Coast. Eleven 
institutions are represented in the list of 
holdings involving some 484 entries dis- 
tributed over 181 titles. In the Introduc- 
tion the Chairman, Sister Rose Miriam, 
S.H.N., notes with interest that over half 
the entries fall under the forty-nine titles 
listed in the Catholic Periodical Index. 
It is also noted that the list includes many 
foreign periodicals which have now sus- 
pended publication. 

The Committee is to be heartily com- 
mended for this fine piece of work which 
is only the beginning of a more extensive 
service which it heralds as a plea for sup- 
port from librarians in the region in 
order to make possible an exhaustive list 
of the periodical resources of all Catholic 
college libraries on the Pacific Coast. 
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Copies may be ordered through the 
Secretary-Treasurer, 6606 N. Williams 
Avenue, Portland, Oregon. Price per 
copy is fifty cents. 


CATHOLIC LITERARY AWARD 

Within a year after his election to 
membership in the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors, Reverend Walter Far- 
rell, O.P., received the award made an- 
nually by the Gallery for the most out- 
standing book published in the previous 
year. The title of honor for 1941 is The 
Architect of the Universe, Volume One 
of his Companion to the Summa. This 
volume was the third to be published in 
the series which has been completed with 
the appearance this month of Volume 
Four, The Way of Life. 


COMMITTEE ON JUVENILE 
LITERATURE 

Dr. William A. FitzGerald, former 
President of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed Chairman of 
the Committee on Juvenile Literature of 
the Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, 
succeeding Miss Mary Kiely, editorial sec- 
retary of Pro Parvulis. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Invitations extended by the Executive 
Council at the Milwaukee Conference to 
the chairmanship of special committees 
in the Catholic Library Association have 
been accepted as follows: Reverend 
Charles F. Kruger, S.J., St. Louis Univer- 
sity, Elections Committee for the 1943 
elections; Dr. C. E. Castafieda, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Committee on Latin Ameri- 
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can Libraries, a new committee designed 
to assist in solving Latin American li- 
brary problems; Reverend Boniface Moll, 
O.S.B., The Abbey Library, Atchison, 
Kansas, Nominating Committee; Rever- 
end Arthur J. Riley, Committee on the 
Choice of a Patron Saint. The purpose 
of this new committee is “to review the 
list of suggested names of patron saints 
and to recommend in advance of the next 
conference the name or names of possible 
patrons”. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS MEET 

Librarians of the Catholic colleges in 
the Metropolitan area under the auspices 
of the Catholic Library Association met 
at the Elizabeth Seton Library of the Col- 
lege of Mount St. Vincent on Saturday, 
November 7. Brother Thomas, F.S.C., 
Manhattan College, presided at the meet- 
ing. Reverend Joseph Cantillon, S.J., 
Regis High School, was the principal 
speaker. 


MIDWINTER MEETINGS 

Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, Presi- 
dent, has announced that the Catholic 
Library Association will not participate 
in the Midwinter Conference of the 
American Library Association to be held 
at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 28 through 30, 1942. The meeting 
this year will be sponsored for a limited 
group in the form of an institute dealing 
with Libraries and the War and Post- 
war Problems. 


Brother Hugh Elzear, F.S.C., De La 
Salle High School, Chicago, has invited 
members of C.L.A. who may be in Chi- 
cago during the holidays to attend the 
regional meeting of the Illinois Unit 
which will be held at the same time and 
in the same place as the A.L.A. Institute. 
An interesting program is being arranged 


and will be published through the N.C. 
W.C. news service. 

The Oregon-Washington Regional Unit 
will meet for their third annual confer- 
ence at Seattle College, Seattle, Wash- 
ington, December 28-29. Reverend An- 
drew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., Vice-President of 
C.L.A., will be the principal speaker. 


PITTSBURGH UNIT 

The fifth semi-annual session of the 
Pittsburgh Unit was held on October 24 
in St. Scholastica Parish Library, Aspin- 
wall, Pennsylvania. Mr. George Seibel, 
Director of the Carnegie Free Library of 
North Side, Pittsburgh, was guest speaker. 
The subject of his address was “Books: 


Food or Poison”. 


Reverend Fintan R. Shoniker, O.S.B., 
Assistant Librarian, St. Vincent College, 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, and Chairman of 
the College and University Library Com- 
mittee, announced that the bibliography 
of Catholic books on Latin America was 
completed and would be sent to all mem- 
bers of the Unit before the middle of 
November. 


The Committee on Catholic Book 
Week, under the chairmanship of Rever- 
end Ambrose L. Burke, T.O.R., Librarian 
of St. Francis College, Loretto, Pennsyl- 
vania, reported on the plans for the ob- 
servance of Catholic Book Week in Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity. Five hundred copies 
of a poster listing recent Catholic books 
and printed for this occasion, were dis- 
tributed to the pastors of all Catholic 
churches in the Pittsburgh area together 
with a letter requesting that it be posted 
where the adult members of the parish 
could see it. The pastors were also re- 
quested to incorporate the content of the 
poster in their parish bulletins on Sunday, 
November 15. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

(Concluded from page 49) 
whether they are officers or not, they 
should be encouraged to attend meetings 
and conferences of professional library 
organizations. Of course, one cannot 
participate unless one is a member, so 
the first requirement here is member- 
ship. 

We have been directing our attention 
to the library staff and may have neg- 
lected the librarian in the process. Much 
of what has been said, however, applies 
to the librarian as well as to the mem- 
bers of his staff. I think there is one 
thing which the librarian should do 
which may not be feasible for his staff, 
or at least for any staff member other 
than the reference librarian. The librar- 
ian should have a large and varied selec- 
tion of current periodicals routed through 
his office regularly. He can’t read them 
all; he can really read only a few with 
any degree of thoroughness; but he can 
examine very many and from such ex- 
amination he can gather much informa- 
tion both about the periodicals them- 
selves and about the subjects with which 
they deal and the methods they employ. 
This, I think, is one of the best means 
by which the librarian may progress to- 
ward what is sometimes said to be his 
goal, namely, to know less and less about 
more and more. 

The means by which “in-service train- 
ing and staff development” may occur 
are many. We have discussed some of 
them; there may be others with which 
you are more familiar than I am, and 
which are more effective in your own 
libraries than some of those I have men- 
tioned. I would not urge any particular 
project or type of activity as being su- 
perior to others. But I would earnestly 
suggest that you review the possibilities 


in your own situation and undertake 
those activities best suited to it. The 
methods, I am convinced, will come, 
once the opportunity to use them has 
been provided. It is the opportunity 
which is the important thing. It is the 
librarian’s job to create it, and, if the 
librarian is not aware of his responsibility, 
perhaps he has a clever staff member 
who might suggest it to him. Given the 
opportunity for such development, an in- 
telligent and ambitious staff will use it 
to good advantage. And, if they do, our 
libraries may advance another step closer 
to the ideal. They may cease to be mere 
repositories of books and become active 
and vital educational organs functioning 
fully and effectively through staff mem- 
bers who are themselves constantly graw- 
ing intellectually and developing profes- 
sionally. 


CHRISTIAN CULTURE 
IN A CRISIS 

(Continued from page 53) 
and only truth is worth preserving, then 
as we index and cross-index the flood of 
literature which comes to us every year 
and in every language, there shall come 
a new day in Christian culture. 


What a challenge to the librarian to 
face the good and the true in the build- 
ing of even the very small and simple 
school library. In the field of literature 
there are the products of all the cen- 
turies, but not all is the reflection of our 
culture. How deeply the librarian must 
drink at the fountain of Christian cul- 
ture to know the true and the good in 
the arts; the sciences, in morality, law, 
economics, sociology, and the rest. 


How bravely have our recent Supreme 
Pontiffs attempted to fight the evils of 
every age in their Encyclicals, and how 
much they have influenced the basic 
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thinking of the world, education, phil- 
osophy, economics, sociology! Go into 
the libraries of our schools and colleges 
and these great statements are offered in 
pamphlets, or at best we can find inter- 
pretations of the social encyclicals, but 
little beyond. So much is still to be 
done to interpret the mind of the Church 
to our Catholic group in particular and 
the world in general. 


As we come to our Catholic librarian 
for a really great book or series of books 
to discuss Christian culture in a crisis, 
we are shocked to find not only a poverty 
of Catholic authorship but little beyond 
an extolling and a bemoaning of our cul- 
ture of the Middle Ages. We rejoice in 
the synthesis of man with God as God 
transfuses all literature, the arts. We 
build our cathedrals in a unanimity of 
purpose and at the Communion rail 
there is no distinction between capital, 
labor, master, servant, slave, free man. 
As we catch a glimpse of the broad ex- 
panse of our great Christian culture we 
stand almost dismayed that so much is 
still to be done, so few see the task ahead, 
so few welcome the challenge to labor. 


Well may we pray for a lasting peace 
so that the daily work of the librarians 
may once again be directed to finding 
and cataloging books of truth, books that 
will counteract the diabolical attack of 
evil. Well may we hope that Christian 
culture will raise man to higher levels in 
the use of science and philosophy and 
will see in nature and in the senses tools 
to carry man forward in truth and by 
truth to new triumphs in a greater Chris- 
tian culture. Well may we hope that 
the librarian of the future like the librar- 
ian of the past will again direct the ad- 
vance of that synthesis of all that is best 
in man, in nature, in human achieve- 
ment as a record to be cataloged and in- 


dexed leading man forward to newer 
and higher unity with and for the glory 
of God. 
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(Concluded from page 42) 
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A.L.A. Rules for filing catalog cards. Prepared 
by a special committee; Sophie K. Hiss, Chair- 
man. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1942. Pp. 109. Cloth, $2.00. 

Filing rules have proved to be a problem in 
many libraries due primarily to the fact that 
existing codes have grown out of specific situa- 
tions and must, therefore, be adapted to the 
needs of the library electing to use a set of these 
principles. The appearance of a more or less 
generalized code ought then to meet a degree of 
enthusiasm. 

The content of the A.L.A. Rules .. . agrees 
substantially with generally accepted codes of 
filing. The chief difference lay in its incorpora- 
tion of alternative rules which in many instances 
are simplifications of more complex arrange- 
ments; also in its added features to be found in 
the appendices, namely, “Additional examples” 
of forename and place entries; “Foreign initial 
articles to be disregarded in filing”; “Numerical 
equivalents in ten foreign languages”; a “Con- 
spectus of Bible arrangement” based on the Eng- 
lish authorized version of the Bible, which fact 
foreshortens the application of this section of 
the code in Catholic libraries; and a “List of 
rules recommended to small libraries”. 

The format of the book is attractive and dur- 
able. The generous use of notes and prolific use 
of examples serve to point up its use as a text- 
book with students of library science as well as 
a manual of accepted filing policies for the large 
and small library. 

Sister M. Norberta, 
Marywood College 


The index to American Catholic pamphlets. 
Volume Two. (January, 1937-July, 1942.) By 
Eugene P. Willging. Scranton, Pa., University 
of Scranton, 1942. Pp. xii, 84. Paper, $1.25. 

Surely to most of the readers of The Catholic 
Library World it should be sufficient merely to 
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announce the publication of Volume Two of the 
Index to American Catholic Pamphlets. For to 
them its value in affording a complete coverage 
of these elusive little publications must already 
have long since been proven, and the utility of 
its classifications and the accuracy of its succinct 
descriptive notes have already become time 
tested. But for those who will make their first 
acquaintance with this work through its second 
volume (soon after which, it is safe to say, they 
will secure Volume One) let me quote the com- 
piler’s purpose and procedure as stated in his 
Introduction. His aim is that “of providing a 
brief descriptive annotation for each title, then 
of arranging the titles in classified or subject 
groups, and, finally, of providing an alphabetical 
index of subjects, authors, titles, and series”. 

The table of contents gives a bird’s-eye-view 
of the classifications into which Mr. Willging has 
divided the body of his book, as well as a knowl- 
edge of the order of his sixteen main subject 
headings, together with their sub-headings. Fol- 
lowing a directory of pamphlet publishers (with 
their complete addresses) is a Calendar of Feasts 
for the use of pamphlet rack-tenders who wish 
to know what pamphlets are available for liturgi- 
cal feasts and seasons. 

Under each subject heading the material in 
the body of the book is presented in this fashion: 
author, title, publisher, year of publication, num- 
ber of pages, binding, price, and descriptive note. 
The notes are descriptive rather than critical, 
Mr. Willging’s purpose evidently being to place 
rather than to judge the contents. This is a wise 
procedure; for he could not read all of the more 
than 1200 pamphlets covered, and critical re- 
views of them are rarely given in our magazines. 
Three variations in type size in this section sim- 
plify the matter of distinguishing between au- 
thor, title, and descriptive note. 

The final section of the work is an alphabetical 
index to the classified section. It gives authors, 
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subjects, and titles in one straight alphabetical 
order. Again, type variations prevent confusion 
and facilitate efficient use of the work. 

Typography, paper and binding are excellent, 
and the price of the work is very reasonable. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Willging, the pioneer 
in the field of Catholic pamphlet bibliography, 
will be able to continue regular publication of 
this comprehensive, accurate Index. 

Walter Romig 


The librarian and the teacher of science. By 
Caroline R. Siebens and Warren L. Bartlett. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1942. 
Pp. 71. $0.75. 

A science teacher and the librarian of the 
Brookline High School, Massachusetts, combine 
suggestions and ideas for making science a more 
meaningful subject to high school students. It 
is essentially a case study of procedures and 
methods used in this progressively-minded school 
and librarians in those schools with small en- 
rollments, meager budgets, and limited room may 
be discouraged by the almost stratospheric nature 
of the work. It is so practical and rich in its 
offerings that every librarian, however, can find 
something that will justify the expenditure of 
seventy-five cents. While devoted mainly to the 
integration of library work with biology, teachers 
of the physical sciences will find it a valuable 
spring-board to a consideration of what can be 
done with their subjects. A twenty-four-page 
bibliography, “Biology and the world of books”, 
is appended. This was used as a reading project 
at the Brookline school and Catholic librarians 
will find it advisable to delete some titles and 
add others, thus insuring the Catholic viewpoint. 
Librarians will find it a more readable and prac- 
tical pamphlet than its predecessor. Emphasis is 
sometimes lost and a better coordination of the 
abundant material presented would have im- 
proved the study. Librarians will also find some 
aspects of library administration omitted but we 
can agree that in toto it is a good job well done. 

RicHarp J. Hur.ey, 
+ Catholic University of America 


The book of Catholic authors. (First Series.) 
Detroit, Walter Romig & Company, 1942. Pp. 
302. $2.20. 42-21745 

In his Preface, Mr. Romig says his purpose in 
publishing this collection of fifty-eight brief auto- 
biographical accounts of Catholic writers is “to 
bring Catholic writers before their audience in- 


formally, genially, conversationally, in as much 
like a personal visit as possible”, and thus in- 
crease the number of readers and the readers’ 
interest in the writers’ works. It is a noble and 
charitable purpose; but, even granting that there 
may have existed a long-unfelt need for such a 
series of informal introductions, it remains doubt- 
ful that the “self-portraits” of many of the 
writers included in this first series—(a second is 
ready for the press; a third in preparation)— 
will attract readers to their writings. Emmet 
Lavery writes the most sense when he reminds 
the reader: if you really want to find out about 
authors, read their works, not their autobiog- 
raphies. Of the fifty-eight Catholic writers pre- 
sented here to a problematic public, some are of 
top rank, some are very minor lights indeed; 
their personal accounts run the gamut from in- 
spiring to coy and, cross-wise, from modest to 
pompous. This reviewer regrets that the editor 
did not wait to reconsider before rushing this 
volume into print. The authors are presented 
in alphabetical order, the printing, particularly 
of their pictures, is mediocre. However, school 
libraries may find such material helpful. 


R. F. Grady, SJ. 


Selected educational motion pictures. Edited 
by Blake Cochran. Prepared for the Committee 
on Motion Pictures in Education. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 1942. Pp. viii, 


372. 


The story of educational motion pictures moves 
as rapidly, and the scenes change as quickly, as 
in a motion picture itself. So many films are 
available for school use, and from so many dif- 
ferent sources, that teachers often feel helpless 
when trying to make intelligent choices. The 
quality of the films varies widely and their edu- 
cational effectiveness may rate anywhere from 
less than nothing to immeasurable. 


There have been plenty of lists of films, but 
without impartial appended evaluations, and in 
most cases even without adequate descriptions 
of contents. The need for an authoritative 
source of data on useful films has been met by 
Selected educational motion pictures, a descrip- 
tive encyclopedia. The films are appraised, and 
the subject matter of each film is given in detail. 
The stages of the learning process in which the 
films may be profitably used are indicated. 


This reference book was sorely needed. It was 
prepared over a five-year period under the direc- 
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tion of Charles F. Hoban, Jr., author of the 
companion volume, Focus on learning. There 
are indices of film contents. 
PauL MILLER, 
University of Scranton. 


Focus on learning. Motion pictures in the 
school. By Charles F. Hoban, Jr. Prepared for 
the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. 
Washington, D. C., American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1942. Pp. xiii, 172. $2.00. 

Emphasizing the desirability of active rather 
than passive learning, with the supplemental aid 
of educational motion pictures in the schools, 
Focus on learning is the outgrowth of a five-year 
program of planned use and evaluation of motion 
pictures in selected schools. 


While the program was experimental in na- 
ture, it is also prognostic. Conducted as a mo- 
tion picture project of the American Council on 
Education, it provides valuable suggestions for 
intelligent, effective and efficient use of films as 
aids in the learning process. The importance of 
careful selection and pre-viewing of films is 
stressed, as well as that of studying pupil re- 
actions. This may well serve as sample pro- 
cedure for educators. 


The author, a graduate of St. Thomas College 
of Scranton, Pa., now University of Scranton, 
and a son of Dr. Charles Hoban, former director 
of Visual Education for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, has been in close touch with the 
progress of visual instruction. He rightly pro- 
ceeds, in educational philosophy, from St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whom he quotes: “Sensitive 
knowledge is concerned with external sensible 
qualities, whereas intellective knowledge pene- 
trates into the very essence of a thing.”—Summa 
Theologica. 

The function of educational films, Dr. Hoban 
points out, is to provide pictorial representations 
of the “sensible world”, and the function of the 
teacher is to direct the student in “penetrating 
within”, to find “substantial reality”. 


In addition to the chapters on school movies, 
student reactions, and final judgments, there is 
a useful appendix on film sources and how to 
use them. The book should prove invaluable 
both to educators who are now using films, and 
to those who have not yet investigated fully the 
possibilities of visual aids to active learning. 

Paut MILLER, 
University of Scranton. 


Catalog of reprints in series, 1941. Compiled 
by Robert M. Orton. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1942. Pp. 284. $3.50. 42-36117 

The arrangement of this new volume follows 
in the main that of the original compilation, re- 
viewed in this periodical in December, 1940. 
Now, however, in addition to the author-title 
index is given a list of all titles in each series, 
e.g., all titles published in the Appleton dollar 
library. In the previous review we called atten- 
tion to the omission of the Barclay books, issued 
by P. J. Kemedy, and the Catholic masterpieces 
of Sheed and Ward. They are still among the 
missing, but Longman’s Catholic library is now 
included. It is interesting to note that only three 
Belloc titles are mentioned while Chesterton is 
credited with one reprint. 


An English 13th century Bestiary. A new dis- 
covery in the technique of medieval illumination. 
By Samuel A. Ives and Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt. 
H. P. Kraus, 64 E. 55th St., New York, 1942. 
Pp. 45; plates 8p. $1.85. 

In the first half of this monograph Samuel 
Ives describes the Bestiary or Physiologues in 
general, then makes a textual analysis to show 
the relation of this “K” codex (owned by the 
publisher), giving as his conclusion that the K 
text is closely related to a lost archtypal Q text. 
Hellmut Lehmann-Haupt, writing the second por- 
tion, is convincing in showing that the illustra- 
tions in this Bestiary, grouped together in one 
signature in front of the text, form a model book 
or exemplar from which the illuminators could 
reproduce outline drawings by a “pouncing” pro- 
cess, similar to that used by fresco painters. The 
wealth of collateral evidence adduced makes 
Lehmann-Haupt’s essay of great value in iteself, 
apart from demonstrating the uniqueness of this 
K Bestiary. For all interested in the history of 
books this will prove an interesting and valuable 
chapter. 


A guide to the manuscripts in the Lima Li- 
brary. The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. By Manoel S. Cardozo, in 
Handbook of Latin American studies, 1941. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 
471-504. 

A useful guide to the miscellaneous Portu- 
guese, Brazilian, and Spanish-American manuv- 
scripts, and to the Sousa Correia papers, in the 
Lima Library. Attention should be called to the 
fact that this guide does not include the very 
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extensive Oliveira Lima correspondence and 
diaries, which form perhaps the most important 
part of the Library’s manuscript collection. 


The South American handbook, 1942. Nine- 
teenth annual edition. A yearbook and guide to 
the countries and resources of Latin-America, in- 
clusive of South and Central America, Mexico, 
and Cuba. Edited by Howell Davies. London, 
Trade and Travel Publications, Ltd., New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1942. Pp. lvi, 696. $1.00. 

“It is an act of faith in the middle of a war”’— 
this nineteenth annual edition of the South 
American handbook, 1942. Includes everything 
south of the Rio Grande, and with a mass of 
detailed information, e. g.: 

Bolivia—means of approach, air service; 

Chile—“one of the most picturesque lake re- 

gions on the earth”; 

Mexico—the charge for a Mexican visa is $4.00 

(Mexican currency). 
Designed to please both prospective traveller and 
seeker of knowledge alike. 


Catdlogo de publicaciones periddicas cientificas 
y técnicas recibidas en las bibliotecas de las 
Instituciones Adheridas al Comité. Buenos Aires, 
Edicién de la Comisién Nacional de Cultura, 
1942. Pp. 342. 

Edited by Ernesto G. Gietz, Librarian of the 
Faculty of Exact, Physical and Natural Sciences 
of the University of Buenos Aires, this thick 
volume, whose title is self-explanatory, contains 
no less than 7387 alphabetically-listed items. Sr. 
Gietz, it should be said in passing, visited the 
United States several months ago and is well- 
known to many members of the Catholic Library 
Association. His latest project will be received 
with interest by his friends in this country, es- 
pecially by those who maintain relations with 
Latin America. 


La cirugia mexicana del siglo XIX. By Rafael 
Heliodoro Valle. Mexico, D. F., 1942. $5.00. 


The latest work from the pen of Sr. Valle, the 
eminent Honduran scholar widely known in this 
country for his works on Mexican bibliography 
and history, contains a mine of information of a 
bibliographical nature. The book appears in a 
limited edition of only 250 copies, and interested 
librarians should address their orders to Sra. 
Emilia Romero de Valle, Calle 25, No. 62, San 
Pedro de los Pinos, D. F., Mexico. 


Directory of libraries and informational sources. 
Edited by Cynthia Griffin. Philadelphia, Special 
Libraries Council of Philadelphia and vicinity, 
1942. Pp. 120. $1.60. 

This directory, listing the specific holdings of 
over two hundred libraries and informational 
sources in Metropolitan Philadelphia, includes 
full information for many libraries not listed in 
the fifth edition of 1937. It is a ready reference 
tool of interlibrary loan material available to 
librarians of the Philadelphia area. 

BroTrHer PauL AMBROSE, 
Catholic University of America 


Exposicao bibliografica da restauracao. Biblio- 
teca Nacional de Lisboa. Lisbon, Portugal, 1940- 
1941. 2 vols. 


Students of modern Portuguese history, and 
of Brazilian colonial history as well, will welcome 
this exhaustive bibliography on the restoration of 
the Portuguese monarchy in 1640 which the 
Lisbon National Library has recently published. 
Volume One lists 1677 books on the subject; 
Volume Two is devoted to periodical publica- 
tions. Requests for the work—a number of 
copies has been set aside for free distribution — 
should be addressed to the Director, Biblioteca 
Nacional, Lisbon. 


Investigations in progress in the United States 
in the field of Latin American humanistic and 
social science studies. Edited by Alexander Mar- 
chant and Charmion Shelby. Preliminary edi- 
tion. Washington, D. C., The Library of Con- 
gress, The Hispanic Foundation, 1942. Pp. 236. 
(Mimeographed.) 

A helpful guide which college and university 
libraries will want to have. To the layman, the 
large number of people listed as working actively 
in the Latin-American field will come as a 
pleasant surprise. 


Preliminary list of libraries in the other Ameri- 
can republics. Compiled by Rodolfo O. Garcia. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Off., 1942. Pp. ix, 
181. (Studies of the A.L.A. Committee on Li- 
brary Cooperation with Latin America, Number 
five.) 

Librarians interested in Latin America will find 
this a most useful guide. Copies of the work are 
available through the Publications Section, Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 
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BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Book Club—October 


ConsIDINE, JOHN J. Across a world. 
Longmans, 1942. Pp. xvi, 400. $2.50. 


“The bulk of this book is an account of his 
[the author’s] travels to Asia and Africa made 
while on duty in Rome. By train and boat 
and plane we travel with Father Considine 
through Western and Central and Southeast 
Asia, Japan, Oceania and Africa, which he 
calls the bright continent. His method is to 
describe primarily the missionary activities of 
the Church in these countries but closely 
interwoven are facts on social customs and 
the geography of the other side of the world. 
Undoubtedly this is the most comprehensive 
and readable survey made of contemporary 
mission activities. 

“Across a world is must reading for its factual 
message and as a source of inspiration.” 


(Best Sellers 2:185) 


Catholic Book Club—November 
GaB_e, SisTeR Marievta, O.S.B., Editor. 


Great modern Catholic short stories. 
Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 372. $3.00. 
42-24233 


“This anthology consists of ten stories about 
nuns, seven about monks, nine about priests, 
by such top-flight authors as Ernest Heming- 
way, Geoffrey Household, Phyllis Bottome, 
L. A. G. Strong, the late Elizabeth M. Roberts. 
We object only to the title. The fact that 
some first-rank writers—most of those repre- 
sented in this collection are not themselves 
Catholic—have been honest and sympathetic 
in their treatment of priests and religious, 
have scorned the lurid Freudian extravagances 
of the anti-clericals, is not sufficient for so 
limited a use of Catholic. 

“Otherwise, this collection is enjoyable and 
as satisfyingly representative as an anthology 
can be. We grieve at the omission of Ches- 
terton, of S. V. Benet’s The bishop’s beggar; 
and are tickled that there is no mention of 
Enid Dinnis or Kathleen Norris.” 

R. F. Grady, S.J. 
Best Sellers 2:198 


Biography 
Farrow, JOHN. Pageant of the popes. 
Sheed, 1942. Pp. 420. $3.50. 42-36375 


A Hollywood director has written a popular 
history of the popes. Beginning with Peter 
and ending with Pius XII, this book tells the 
story of the papacy vividly and justly. Four- 
teen extraordinary portraits produced by off- 
set in sanquine are done by Jean Charlot. 
An Imprimatur has been given by the Arch- 
bishop of Los Angeles. 
Dunstan Stout, C.P. 


RAYMOND, Rev. M., O.S.C.O. The family 
that overtook Christ. Kenedy, 1942. Pp. 
422. $2.75. 


“In essence this new work by the author of 
The man who got even with God is a biog- 
raphy of St. Bernard, Abbot of Clairvaux and 
one of the greatest figures of history. Stylisti- 
cally it deviates from normal biography in its 
disregard for chronological continuity and in 
its use of the novelist’s devices, chiefly con- 
versation and repetition of points in order to 
achieve emotional effects. But as the author 
says in the Introduction, ‘Don’t be deceived. 
It is history. The facts are facts. Many of 
the words are Bernard’s own words; culled 
either from his sermons or his letters.’ 

“The family that overtook Christ is recom- 
mended to all.” Best Sellers 2:193 


SavacE, A. H. Dogsled apostles. Sheed 


& Ward, 1942. Pp. xv, 231. $2.75. 
Much like Considine’s Across a world which 
covered Asia and Africa, is this saga of mis- 
sionary life in Alaska. Using as her central 
character Bishop Joseph Raphael Crimont, S.]., 
the author describes accurately and minutely 
the history and present conditions of mission- 
ary life in this U. S. possession. It is an ac- 
count that fills a definite gap in mission liter- 
ature and contributes greatly to our under- 
standing of Alaskan social and economic con- 
ditions. 
History 
Macner, James A. Men of Mexico. 
Bruce, 1942. Pp. x, 614. $4.00. 42-23984 


A welcome antidote to some recent Liberal 
interpretations of Latin America. The author 
presents a history of Mexico as represented 
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in the characters and careers of seventeen of 
her outstanding leaders, from Moctezuma and 
Cortés to Calles and Cardenas. 

For telling the story of a nation whose deepest 
traditions are Spanish and Catholic, a Cath- 
olic scholar would seem to be specially quali- 
fied. The supposition is luminously and ar- 
tistically confirmed in this substantial volume. 
A very worth-while addition to a general 
readers’ or college book-shelf. 

Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 


O’Hara, Rev. JosepH M. Chester’s cen- 
tury of Catholicism, 1842-1942. Phila- 
delphia, The Peter Reilly Company, 
1942. Pp. xxii, 221. $2.50. 42-36373 


A pastor’s chronicle of Old St. Michael’s, 
mother parish of Pennsylvania’s oldest estab- 
lished town. The first five background chap- 
ters succinctly summarize the history of Ca- 
tholicism in colonial Pennsylvania; the others 
are replete with pertinent parochial informa- 
tion, concise biographies of former pastors, 
and brief sketches of the daughter parishes. 
Indexed. Brother Ignatius, F.S.C. 


Simon, Yves R. The road to Vichy, 
1918-1938. Translated by James A. Cor- 
bett and George J. McMorrow. Sheed, 
1942. Pp. 207. $2.25. 42-22677 


A French Catholic thinker suggests the deeper 
psychological reasons for the fall of the Third 
Republic. The case history is presented with 
great courage, humility, and broadness of 
view. The author holds that Frenchmen (in- 
cluding many Catholics) throughout the 
thirties made a fatal spiritual truce with 
Hitler because they had lost confidence in 
themselves as a nation, and lacked the élan 
of character which a people must have in 
order to live as a people. 

This is an earnest little volume, in which 
self-accusation is mellowed by a_ reasoned 
hope in the ultimate resurgence of France. 
Recommended for the more advanced sec- 
tion of the general reader group. 

Joseph T. Durkin, S.J. 


Music 


Rossini, Canto. The priest’s chants and 
recitatives at the altar. New York, J. 
Fischer & Brothers, 1942. Pp. 115. $1.75. 


Father Rossini needs no introduction to those 
familiar with the liturgical music field in this 
country. He has done yeoman service to the 
cause of correct music by providing us with 
correct vocal and organ selections, in forms 
not too difficult for the normal parish choir. 
He now comes to the assistance of the priest 
at the altar. 

Many priests who desire to perform the sung 
versions of their liturgical forms correctly 
have been handicapped by the incomplete- 
ness of the directions given in the Graduale, 


the Liber Usualis and other liturgical books. 
In this little book, Father Rossini offers a 
thorough presentation of all the chants at the 
altar—the Mass chants, the Divine Office, 
extra-liturgical functions, etc. He gives both 
the Gregorian and the modern notation, adds 
a supplement on the correct pronunciation of 
Latin, and gives a very adequate treatment of 
the Holy Week chants. With this book the 
ordinary priest should be able to perform his 
sacred function at the altar in a praiseworthy 
fashion. Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


Religion 
D’Arcy, Martin C., S.J. Death and life. 
Longmans, 1942. Pp. xii, 180. $2.00. 


As an antidote for the melancholy that en- 
velops many of the young particularly as a 
dark future looms before them and threatens 
despair of the life which is eternal, the au- 
thor, in the first part of this book, gives a 
rational exposition of his thesis in defense of 
immortality; in the second part, he expounds 
the positive eschatological doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. Printed in Great Britain 
on “war quality” paper. 


St. Paut, Motuer. Spiritual readings 
from Mother St. Paul. Meditation on the 
Gospels of Sundays and certain feast days 
from the “Christi” books. Longmans, 
1942. Pp. xii, 308. $3.00. 


These selections from the “Christi” books by 
Mother St. Paul bring out in liturgical se- 
quence the intimate “points” of the Gospel 
story, for meditation and its perfection in 
contemplation. A brief explanation of the 
Ignatian method is given in the Foreword. 


SPELLMAN, Most Rev. Francis J. The 
road to victory. Scribner’s, 1942. Pp. xi, 
130. $1.75. 42-36374 


Archbishop Spellman pleads for a return to 
the practice of Christian principles of living 
as the road to a permanent victory and a 
permanent peace. He shows how freedom, 
to be genuine, must be based on such prin- 
ciples, and how patriotism, to be genuine, 
must be inspired by true charity. Religion 
is the source of democracy, and of inter- 
national good faith. 


STEINMUELLER, JOHN E. A companion 
to Scripture studies. Volume Two. Spe- 
cial introduction to the Old Testament. 
New York, John F. Wagner, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. 319. $2.75. 


Father Steinmueller’s first Volume on Gen- 
eral Introduction has become well known in 
American Biblical circles. With the publica- 
tion of this second Volume, Special introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, he provides Bibli- 
cal students in general, and priests and 
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seminarians in particular with a very usable 
text. 

Following the accepted division of the Old 
Testament into Historical, Didactic and Pro- 
phetical books, Father Steinmueller divides 
his material accordingly. Of necessity his 
treatment is very sketchy in spots, but it 
could hardly be called superficial. There is 
an adequate discussion of some of the more 
important Old Testament problems, e.g., the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, the question 
of Doublets in relation to plurality of sources, 
and a summary presentation of the Catholic 
teaching. The pronouncements of the Bibli- 
cal Commission are included and correlated 
with the material to which they refer. Per- 
haps the most valuable contribution of the 
author in this book is his very complete 
Bibliography. This in itself is an important 
assistance to those who wish to engage in 
serious Biblical research. This volume should 
prove helpful to seminary professors. 

Fidelis Rice, C.P. 


Sociology 
Furrey, Paut Hanty, Ph.D. A history 
of social thought. Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 
xiii, 468. $2.75. 
In this book Father Furfey surveys social 
forms and social theory from primitive so- 
ciety to our own times and the integral social 
program outlined in the Encyclicals of the 
recent Roman Pontiffs. It provides a de- 
pendable textbook. The footnotes are placed 
after a bibliographical essay at the end of the 


text: an index concludes the volume. 
J. Eugene Gallery, S.J. 


O’BriEN, JoHN A. Falling in love. St. 

Anthony’s Guild, 1942. Pp. 22. $0.05. 
Guiding principles in the choice of a life 
partner. 

O’BriEN, JOHN A. Until death do us 

part. Why no divorce? St. Anthony’s 

Guild, 1942. Pp. 28. $0.05. 


Cites Biblical and modern authorities to show 
the evils and extent of divorce. 


Travel 


Douerty, Martin K. The house on 
Humility Street. Longmans, 1942. Pp. 
269. $3.00. 


The house on Humility Street is a fascinating 
story of life at the North American College 
in Rome. Before the outbreak of this present 
war, hundreds of young men from all parts 
of the United States journeyed to this re- 
nowned place to prepare themselves and to 
be prepared for the exercise of the priesthood 
in their homeland. There, at the very center 
of Christendom, these young levites were 
formed in mind and soul for their great call- 
ing. Today they carry on the work of the 
priesthood in every State of the Union and 


there is not one among their number but 
looks back upon their time at the house on 
Humility Street with Father Doherty’s fond 
longing to live again “those days of cherished 
memory”. As they read the pages of this de- 
lightful book they will be able, in a way, to 
live those days again and others will find de- 
light in sharing through the medium of this 
story the experiences of their life in the 
Eternal City. 

A delightful humor and poetic insight mark 
the entire story. His training as a one-time 
newspaper reporter helps to account for 
Father Doherty’s remarkable ability to de- 
scribe people, events and places in brief and 


vivid fashion. 
William K. Dolan 
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American Catalogue 
1876 to 1910 
13 vols. $190.00 
Evans, Charles: American 
Bibliography 
12 vols. $200.00 


Odd volumes also supplied where 
needed, to complete oken sets 
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